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The Library Assistant 


Announcements 
A T its meeting on 14th September, the Council accepted with great 


regret Mr. Revie’s resignation, announced last month, and approved 

the arrangements made by the Officers (and outlined in the September 
issue) for the conduct of the business of his office, pending the forthcoming 
elections. On the motion of the President it was unanimously resolved to 
place on record in the minutes the Council’s deep appreciation of Mr, 
Revie’s services. To enable all members of the Section to give tangible 
expression to this appreciation, it was resolved to open a Shilling Testimonial 
Fund with a view to making a presentation to Mr. Revie at the Section’s 
Inaugural Meeting in January. Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary in each Division, by those attached to a Division ; otherwise to 
Mr. D. E. Coult, Central Library, Ilford, Essex. The subscription-list will 
be closed on 31st December, 1938. 


A report of other Council business will appear next month. 
ae 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR THE 
YEAR 1939 

In accordance with Rule 6(e) of the Association, nominations for 
officers and members of the A.A.L. Council are invited as follows : 

Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Editor, Eight members of 
Council. 

Nominations must be made by two or more members of the Association, 
countersigned by the nominee, and submitted in writing to the Acting Hon. 
Secretary not later than 15th October. Should the number of nomina- 
tions exceed the number of vacancies, ballot papers will be issued to members 
individually about 1st November. 

The remaining members of the Council will be elected as follows: 
President and Vice-President—nominated by the Council; Seventeen 
Divisional Representatives—elected by the Divisions in accordance with 
Rule 6(c). 

“se” 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Students are reminded that the last date of entry for the November 


Correspondence Courses organized by the A.A.L. is 20th October, after 
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The Library Assistant 


which date no application will be considered. These courses finish in 
time for the December, 1939, examinations. Application forms should be 
obtained from the Hon. Education Secretary, Mr. S. W. Martin, Carnegie 
Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. 


~~ 
GREATER LONDON DIVISION 

A Meeting of the Greater London Division will be held at Chaucer 
House on Wednesday, 19th October, at 7.0 p.m. The Hon. Secretary 
(S. C. Holliday, Hackney) will read a paper entitled, “ The Librarian—a 
literary gent?” It is hoped that the paper will afford a basis for acrimon- 
ious discussion among a large number of members. 

Nominations, signed by two or more members of the Division, are invited 
to fill the offices of Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, and a Committee of 
eleven members for the year 1939. These must be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, Central Library, Mare Street, E.8, to be received not later 
than 15th November, 1938. 


aie” 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: ANNUAL ELECTION, 1939 


Notice is hereby given that : 

(i) Voting papers will be issued on 31st October, 1938. 

(ii) No voting papers will be sent to members whose subscriptions 
were not paid on or before 1st July, 1938. 

(iii) If a qualified voter does not receive his voting paper, he must 
apply for one to the Secretary of the Library Association, defore 
Monday, 7th November, after which no voting papers will be 
issued. 

“we” 


The following evening classes will be held at the University College, 


| Shakespeare Street, Nottingham, in preparation for the examinations of 
| the Library Association, which are held in the College early in May. 


ELEMENTARY. (Commencing Wednesday, 5th October) : 

(1) Cataloguing, Classification, Accession Methods, and Library 
Administration. Wednesdays, 6.30-7.30 p.m. Lecturer: Mr. Duncan 
Gray, F.L.A. 

(2) English Literary History. Wednesdays, 7.30-8.30 p.m. Lec- 


| turer: Mr. A. H. Stewart, B.A. 
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INTERMEDIATE. (Commencing Tuesday, 4th October) : 

(1) Classification. Tuesdays, 6.30-7.30 p.m. 

(2) Cataloguing. Tuesdays, 7.30-8.30 p.m. 

Lecturer : Mr. G. E. Flack, M.A., A.L.A. 

FinaL.—If sufficient students make application, courses in lectures in 
the subjects of the Final examination will be arranged at times to suit the 
convenience of students. 

Frrs.—The fee for the Elementary or Intermediate Course will be £1. 

Further particulars and enrolment forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University College, Nottingham. 


CARDIFF TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


The attention of Library Assistants is called to the Evening Classes for 
the Library Association Examinations which will be conducted at the above 
College during the session 1938-9. 

These classes are not confined to Library Assistants only, but it is hoped 
that all the younger assistants in the area will support these classes, whether 
they are taking the Library Association Examinations or not. 

Full particulars of the courses may be obtained from the Part Time 
Prospectus, which can be consulted in the Reference Library, Cardiff. 


~ hie” 


Non-professional F.ducation 


W. A. MUNFORD 
[eee can be few other professions in which education and know- 


ledge—let me call it culture from now on—are so indispensable 

as in our own. Certainly there are few other callings in which it 

is so easy to know too little and so difficult to know too much. If it be 

contended that the activities of the modern librarian are necessarily limited 

by the scope of books, then I would, firstly, deny the truth of this, and 

secondly, suggest that the scope of books is now universal. A little Irish, 

but you will know what I mean. If I am to propound views worthy of 

consideration, it is essential, I think, that I first discuss briefly the qualities 

which I believe to be desirable in a good librarian, and then to suggest 
ways and means of achieving them. 

There is an opinion, beloved of those who seek to place responsibility 

as much as possible upon the shoulders of others—an alarming feature of 


what I may call, euphemistically, our modern civilization—that good 
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The Library Assistant 


librarians are born and not made. It is apparent that heredity is never to 
be ignored as a factor in cultural development, but early environment is 
also highly relevant and I propose to say something about this. 

I have no great liking for catchwords and clichés and would ask for 
tolerance in suggesting that the essential qualities of a good librarian may 
be summed up in four words: ability, curiosity, discrimination, helpfulness. 
A certain limited mental ability is essential, since nearly everything else is 
dependent upon it and mental ability displays itself best in physical health 
(ignoring those peculiar manifestations of genius which seem to come when 
the body is virtually useless). Ability we cannot teach, but provided that the 


} incipient librarian comes to us with a reasonable brain, a clear head, a healthy 


body, and, experienced assistants will say, a pair of good feet, then there is 
all the hope in the world for him. 
Curiosity is urgent. There is no room in librarianship for the person 


; who never seeks out the meaning of things. It is significant that practically 
| all children are highly curious, and it usually takes years to eradicate this 
quality. Curiosity makes the scientist, and it must make the librarian. 
| Those without it will find more scope for their other abilities in banking 
| or politics. 


ee er aes 


The civilized life, on which I shall have more to say later, depends 
above all else on discrimination—the ability to distinguish between the 


false and the true, the efficient and the shoddy, the beautiful and the ugly. 
| While limited discrimination comes to the specialist, and gives him special 
| opportunities in a limited sphere, as in mineral prospecting or stockbroking, 
» discrimination as a general faculty is highly difficult to learn and even more 


) difficult to teach. The best way of learning, I suppose, is by choosing 


all the time and from the earliest stages of life, learning about your choice 


' and the possible alternatives, and then talking about it to others with the 


same or similar problems. The amazing ability possessed by some women 


for the choosing of suitable and becoming apparel is due, I venture to guess, 
| not only to financial ease, but also to the considerable experience of the 


ae aod 
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wearer or of her advisers. Whatever it is, it makes for beauty in a not 
over-beautiful world and is thus to be commended. In librarianship, 
discrimination is most obviously necessary in book-selection, and what a 
pity it is that libraries cannot spare a few hundred pounds a year for their 
assistants to buy books and, by buying books, learning to buy good and 
useful books. But discrimination also enters into the choice of one book 
from another within the library’s own stock for a specific purpose, the choice 
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of one request from another for research, enquiry, or superficial Satisfaction, 
and many other matters. 

English government, “ the endless adventure,” wisely provides both for 
those who take the glory and the blame, and for those who carry out the 
duties and responsibilities. The second group contains the Civil Servic 
and the local government service, we taking our place in the latter. Now 
the continual existence of this permanent official class, irrespective of national 
upheavals, economic crises, party changes, and all the other little storms 
in teacups which constitute home news of State, is conditioned by many 
factors which are too complicated and irrelevant for discussion here to-day, 
but of which the most important is universal service-helpfulness, not always 
a reality but always an ideal. In no branch of the local government service 
is this more important than in librarianship. It means help to all that seek 
it, the best help which it is within our power to give. The need for the conta 
ability and desire to give this service seems obvious enough, but it calls } pt? 
for all the qualities the very existence of which are sufficient reason for the ff of m 
reflected existence of many, many books on ethics, psychology, and social ff schoc 
behaviour. eXcef 

Having thus collected together ability, curiosity, discrimination, and F 
helpfulness as criteria for non-professional education for librarians, I now § alite 
proceed to consider means of achieving them. Since everything must have subj 
its beginning, I propose to take the librarian before he becomes a librarian — facu 
and is still at school. If you don’t think that I am entitled to do this, § ship 
read J. W. Dunne’s views on serialism and know better. I know, of course, but. 
perfectly well, that in this lop-sided three-dimensional world, librarians J but 
are often not aware that they are going to become librarians. Itis rumoured J upo 
that one of our clearest-minded and most creative librarians, still not halfas § If« 
well known as he ought to be, had to decide between librarianship and § tak 
professional football. Why he chose librarianship I will not be impertinent J} wh 
enough to guess. Many of us, possibly, entered librarianship as a stop-gap § is 1 






















and remained in it because we liked it or because nothing else liked us. § inv 
Now it is reasonably obvious that we might have better librarians if we had the 
known sooner that we were going to become librarians. If 

The school education of the librarian should not be of the “ sheltered” § cet 


variety. In spite of any remarks which I may have previously made,1 § us 
think that the public elementary school, at least in the Scale 3 and 4 areas, — 80 
provides the best foundation for non-professional education for librarianship, — th 
The Greater London area, with its higher rates of pay under Scale 4 andthe — w 
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amenities which the metropolis provides, naturally tends to attract the best 
applicants for teaching posts, and even many Scale 3 areas (the other larger 
towns) fail to approach the Scale 4 area in attractiveness of educational 
opportunities. 

Prefaced, preferably, by nursery school training, not for its educational 
value in the narrow sense, so much as for contacts with other children, the 
elementary school can very well take care of the librarian until he is 
deven or twelve years of age. Here he will not only receive a sound basis 
of “tool” learning, but will also mix with almost every other possible 
kind of child, an experience which will prove invaluable in later life. 

I would have the librarian attend a public secondary school until he 
is seventeen or eighteen years of age. But it must be co-educational. 
The mind must be cleared of cant, and on no subject more than on the 
contacts and relations between the sexes. It is wholly ridiculous that 
preparation for a world of men and women should be made in a world 
of men or women. It is for this reason that I do not suggest the public 
schools as suitable training grounds for the librarian, since, almost without 
exception, they are not co-educational. 

Perhaps it seems obvious that the education of the librarian should be 
aliterary education. On the contrary, this is wholly undesirable. No other 
subjects are so useful as science and the social sciences for developing the 
faculties of curiosity and discrimination, without which the librarian is a 
ship without a rudder. No special attention need be paid to literature, 
but a sound training in mathematics (most of us detest geometry at school, 
butis there anything else within the normal school curriculum which depends 
upon curiosity so much), physics, chemistry, and biology is very desirable. 
If, during the later years of school life, a course of economics can be under- 
taken, this will enable the librarian to transfer to social life those faculties 
which pure science has helped to develop in him. The science, however, 
is much more important than the economics. These suggestions would 
involve little or no change in the school curriculum, and would enable 
the librarian-to-be to take the normal school certificate at the usual age. 
Ifreasonably possible, at least one year should be spent at school after school 
certificate. During this time the classics and social sciences would play a 
useful part in education. It is highly desirable that, after having learnt 
so much of his own civilization, the librarian should learn something of 
the civilizations which have preceded it, each of which were in some respects 
wiser and more balanced than our own. The steam engine was a toy 
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to the Greeks, but reason guided their lives. Reason is a toy to us. We 
allow the steam engine to guide our lives. The last thing I would wish 
to suggest is that in advocating a science education, I have no use for the 
world of Greece, Rome, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, and, best of all, perhaps, 
since it gave us both Confucianism and Taoism, China. 

The so-called “ free” activities at secondary school should include 
enough sports and games to keep the librarian healthy, but not enough to 
make him want to read the sporting pages of his newspaper in later life, 
The ability to dance and to play tennis are useful social qualifications, 
means to an end, or lubricants, if little more. The school dramatic and 
debating societies will have much to teach the librarian, and I would als 
suggest the school musical society, were our ranks not already overfull 
of musical dilettantes. 

So far, so good. Now we approach the first real difficulty. We ae 
poor, ill-educated creatures at 16-18, not ill-educated so much as under. 
educated, perhaps, but we find that the only reliable way of entering ow 
profession occurs between these approximate ages. The idea of education, 
even in the formal sense, being complete at 18 is so absurd that we might 
laugh at the possibility, were it not so much a reality and not so tragic, 
The transition from formal to informal education involves dropping the 
pilot. At present we are merciful to the pilot and drop him all at once, 
But are we sure that in being merciful we are not also being very foolish? 
Would it not be better to drop him piecemeal and only put out to sea when 
we are fully equipped for the voyage ? 

Librarianship apart, what are the chief facilities for continued education 
of a more or less formal character for those who have left school? They 
are as follows: (1) The universities; (2) Evening schools, technica 
institutes, etc. ; (3) Casual lecture courses, W.E.A., and university extension 
lectures, wireless talks, etc. ; (4) Correspondence courses. Let me dismiss 
the third with the remark that, while useful as supplementaries, they offe 
few advantages as substitutes. I think that most of us would agree tha 
the fourth is unsatisfactory and ought not to enter into educational facilities 
Only too often correspondence courses are cramming courses for particula 
examinations, as are our own professional correspondence courses, only 
not to a sufficient degree for the disgruntled examinee. But read what 
H. G. Wells has to say about correspondence courses in his Autobiography. 

The universities and university colleges offer at least full-time day, 


and often part-time evening courses, for undergraduate and miscellaneous 
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The Library Assistant 


study. The evening institutes, etc., offer facilities for work, usually up to 
the university intermediate standard, seldom more. Facilities in London 
are so comprehensive that they baffle classification ; in the large towns they 
are often excellent ; in the smaller towns they range from splendid to hope- 
less, with the hopeless on the heavier side of the scale. 

Is a degree an asset for a librarian? Yes and no! It involves a 
fairly large amount of formal work at a time when formality in education 
is beginning to become irksome. It certainly gives “‘ standing” outside 
the profession which only the exceptional non-graduate is ever likely to 
obtain. It may, therefore, also assist in the competitive struggle for self- 
betterment which is such an important part of all activity in an acquisitive 
society, and we must bear in mind the wise words of Confucius, namely, 
“Few men will study for three years, unless it be for money.” But does 
ithelp to develop curiosity, discrimination, and helpfulness ? We had better 


. F leave helpfulness out of the picture at present, as it presents us with a very 


| debatable question; but it should, that is, the preparation for a degree 
» should, at least partially stimulate curiosity and discrimination. 
} On the scanty evidence of my own experience, university education, 


.[) which normally takes the form of preparation for a degree, is desirable 


) for librarians, but it is not by any means indispensable. _In time all librarians 


.f) will be required to have it—that is, if the barbarians have not sacked our 
?f) seats of learning in the interim. But if it is not readily available, then 





) partially successful substitutes for it can be found without tremendous 
) difficulty. But formal education beyond that acquired at secondary school 
is quite vital. 

5 How can the librarian get his degree, granted that it might be as well 
 ifhe had one? Well, in librarianship as it is organized at present, it isn’t 
very easy. Returning to the librarian who is just proposing to leave school 
and begin doing specialized work, either in, or in preparation for, his pro- 
fession, the only safe advice which we can give him is to obtain a post as 
} ajunior assistant. If he is prepared to take the risk and is in possession of 
} the financial resources necessary, then he can proceed first to the University, 
then to the University of London School of Librarianship, and after having 
passed degree and diploma examinations, endeavour to obtain a more or 
| less senior post in a library. He will not find this task easy, but it is all 
he can do. 

Assuming instead that the librarian leaves school and takes a post as 
} a junior assistant, then his opportunities of cultural self-development are 
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limited by his leisure hours, unless we wish to contend that working in a 
library is in itself an education, which it is in some respects. If he lives in 
London or a great provincial city, works reasonably short hours, is junior 
to a senior assistant in charge of timesheet who has discrimination and 
helpfulness as well as a genius for stereotyping, and can afford not incon. 
siderable fees, then he can study for a degree in his leisure hours, and ought 
to get it by the time he is 22 or so. But then, poor wight, he has still his 
L.A. examinations to pass. True, and he will either have to devote another 
year or two to them and wait for promotion or he will have to tackle degree 
and L.A. diploma all at once, and damn the consequences. It can be done, 
and although I am not sure that I entirely recommend it, it is an experience 
which is not to be despised. 

Assuming that the librarian is wise, lazy, or both, then he will take 
degree and diploma as two quite separate subjects and endeavour to secure 
one atatime. He will be unwise to take all the L.A. examinations before 
proceeding to undergraduate study, as the essential continuity between 
school and university will tend to be lost. 

My next few points take into account the wider reading and wider 
education which are necessary, either after graduation, or as a partial 
substitute for it. Assuming that the librarian obtains a post in a library 
by the time he is 18, then his reading and cultural development during 
the next few years is unlikely to be on the soundest lines unless it is guided. 
It is just this guidance which is given by formal education and which is so 
valuable. There are those who would argue that no education could be 
so beneficial as wide, undirected, even purposeless, reading and that no one 
has better opportunities for this than the librarian. While there is much 
truth in this assertion, as far as the older librarian is concerned, it may be 
an entirely different matter for the young— 

“ Pause, ere ye drink of the Pierian spring !” etc. 

Bibliographies are among the most vital of our everyday stock-in-trade, 
but I wonder sometimes if librarians make as much use of them for their 
own reading as they might. It is useful to have a plan of reading to be 
done (it need not be over-formalized), to have a regular mental stocktaking 
and to make at least a mental list of the subjects in which you do not feel 
at home, and to reduce the list gradually. You will remember that Mr. 
Lewisham had a very full, over full, plan of study. I do not wish to suggest 
that you emulate him—at least read H. G. Wells’s novel about him, if you 
haven’t already done so. Take up new subjects year by year, and begin 
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The Library Assistant 


with the simple introductions which we pride ourselves upon providing 
for our readers, but seldom read ourselves. Gradually pass on to more 
dificult and more interesting volumes, following up unashamedly those 
special aspects of a subject which you find most attractive. Within limits 
specialization need conjure up no fears for the librarian. 

As one grows mentally older, interests broaden, and it becomes an 
important spare-time activity keeping up with the important new books, 
let alone the old. The full value cannot be got out of the new books 
unless the reader has a sound knowledge of the old. Harrisson’s Savage 
civilization means little to readers who have no anthropological background 
—try the introductory works of Marett or Tylor’s grand old volume if 
you are among the ninety and nine; Casson’s Progress and catastrophe, 
in my view one of the most important books published since the War, 
will mean much more to you if you already have some knowledge of the 
civilizations of the ancient and medieval world, and have already eradicated 
the idea that we live in something very special in the way of civilizations. 
We do—but in a quite different sense. 

If you want an attractive beginning, then start by reading books about 
books—literary essays, the world is full of them—Harrison’s On the choice 
of books, Woolf’s Common reader, Strachey’s Books and characters, to quote 
only three of a huge selection. They will lead you on to other books, 
and these in their turn will open up still further avenues. That is, if you 
have any curiosity ! If you belong to that type of reader who can read a 
learned treatise without wanting to follow up the footnotes; if you can 
read an essay in which books unknown to you are mentioned, and not want 


to examine them for yourself; if you can open a parcel of new books 
' without getting a peculiar thrill all down your spine, then you are still a 
| long way from being a real librarian ! Now, while I do not wish to suggest 


that a degree will give you all these things (the librarian who taught me 
the rudiments of being a bookman is not a graduate, but far more learned 
and cultured than most graduates), yet undergraduate study, with its mental 
contact and impact all the time, does enable the average student to open 
up the golden door of culture with a key instead of a hammer or a burglar’s 
safe-opening outfit. 

The chief weakness of modern librarianship (I must have dilated on 
dozens of chief weaknesses by this time) is that we are bidden to pay far 
too much attention to the manipulation of books (nobody who really loved 
books could ever “ manipulate” them), and far too little to the contents 
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of books. This is a very serious matter and instead of adopting the usual 
method of grumbling about the L.A. examinations and writing letters to 
the professional press about the shortcomings of tutors, I suggest that we 
redress the balance for ourselves. How? By reading more books, more 
good books, and by getting to know books and to love books. 

I am fully aware that books are not the only ingredient of culture, 
Others—painting, music, drama, the cinema, and so on—each have their 
part to play, and a very important part. But to treat adequately of that 
part would require another paper. Meantime, as librarians our first concer 
must be with books. The training I have described should ensure that 
that concern is productive of something more relevant to civilization than 
the urge to reconstruct the Dewey classification or the Joint Code cata- 
loguing rules. 

“ane” 


The County Scene 
E. J. CARNELL 


a E have long since realized that our chante of promotion is poor 
W = our chance of getting a post outside of the County Library 
is nil. Our salaries are very low, but here we think the Library 
Association could do more if it tried. Committees are apt to regard with 
amusement any proposals by juniors, and we are of the opinion that the 
Library Association would receive greater consideration. . . . The training 
of junior assistants in branch libraries is left to the individual. He gets 
no practical experience in classification or cataloguing and should therefore 
be promoted [sic] to Headquarters after a maximum of three years. ... 
The junior assistants of Durham County Library formed a Junior Assitants’ 
Association a year ago . . . is it not possible to form a Staff Guild on 
similar lines to ours in each County? Then each County could assist, 
say four, members to attend an inter-County Assistant Librarians’ meeting 
annually. As regards professional journals, cannot the pages devoted to 
County Libraries be increased? And how much space is the Editor 
prepared to devote to the interchange of correspondence between assis- 
tants? It is very disheartening to write and then find oneself ignored.” 
(Durham County Junior Librarians’ Association.) 
“ My first grievance is against unqualified Chief Librarians. I suggest 
that unqualified County Librarians should be compelled to sit professional 


examinations—and pass them—or else be put on a black list of the Library 
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The Library Assistant 


Association. You mention isolation, I ask you to consider the plight of 
a Headquarters assistant sitting professional examinations. The Librarian 
is unqualified, as is the rest of the staff. One other member is also studying 
for the professional examinations at approximately the same stage. The two 
students are entirely dependent on each other for advice and help, a case 
of the halt and the blind. You refer also to salaries, I consider it unfair 
that an assistant who does 50 per cent. of the classification and cataloguing 
of the library and who holds a moderately responsible position, should be 
on the same scale as, and actually receiving less than, a typist whose sole 
duties consist of typing lists, unpacking, and shelving.” (Anon.) 

“T find that isolation has a definitely bad effect. Branch library work 
seems to be a matter of ideas, and one cannot hatch ideas out of nothing. 
They have come from seeing things and talking them over with other 


| people, and how can one do this in a small isolated town with a library 
| staff of two? It might be useful and practical to have small district organ- 
| izations of a more or less social character at which people could get together 


for a healthy exchange of shop. I think this sort of thing would be better 
for junior or inarticulate members of the profession who can get little out 


| of a L.A. meeting. ... You mention the universal desire to move. 
Well, I share the desire for a variety of reasons, but the chief is a fear of 
| spending youthful and impressionable years alone. I have never really 
| worked under anyone, and consequently have never felt the stimulus of 
) everyday contact with an experienced and lively mind. ... As to the 
§ actual chances of a move, these seem slight enough. . . .” (M.S. Crouch, 
) Prescot Branch, Lancs.) 


“T thoroughly agree with what you say about isolation and poor 


prospects. If it were not for these two appalling burdens, I think many 


people would find county work, especially county branch work, at least 


) as interesting as municipal work. I specially mention branch work 
) because, relieved by H.Q. of certain of the more tedious kinds of routine, 
} we have, or should have, more time than our municipal colleagues to devote 


to the personal touch and a wider study of our work. The fact that we 
have not much of a chance of getting out or becoming county librarians 
tends to produce an unnerving psychological effect on many of us, so that 
we cannot give the best of ourselves to our work. If the standard of pay 
and of conditions in the county libraries was higher there would not then 
be such an undignified rush to get out... . It is not expected that we 
could hold down a municipal job. Can a municipal librarian hold down 
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a rural job better than we can a municipal? I doubt it and resent the 
current implication that we are a lesser breed. I am inclined to think 
personal isolation the root cause of most of our troubles. An organization 
or ‘ coming-together ’ of individuals seems always necessary for the achieve. 
ment and maintenance of certain conditions and rates of pay. Also, in 
order to keep up with current topics and general shop talk of our profession 
the printed word is not enough; conversation with other librarians can 
have no adequate substitute. A great step would be the frequent exchange 
for, say, a year at a time, of county and municipal assistants and branch 
librarians. In the meantime a special “‘ County Library Forum feature in 
the Assistant might be the thin end of the wedge.” (J. G. Chope, Broms- 
grove Branch, Worcs.) 

“Is not the issue mainly one of finance? Were salaries adequate we 
would be able to go places and see things: the annual L.A. Conference, 
Summer Schools, Branch meetings, and visits to other libraries would all 
be open to us. Further, adequate salaries would pave the way to contacts 
in our own neighbourhood. _Intellectually, even if we are not all graduates, 
we must hold our own with the university trained man. . . . Even if one 
meets, say, the teachers at the local secondary school, on terms of equality 
both inside and outside the library, there comes a time when one is debarred 
from their activities. That Continental trip, that round of shows in 
London, that symphony concert, must be refused on the grounds of 
cost. Why should it be? If we are to meet the local secondary school 
staff on terms of equality, logically equality in salaries must follow.” 
(J. Brindle, Ulverston Branch, Lancs, in the Editorial of the June Staf 
Guild Bulletin.) : 

“ Assistants who have not known municipal work can scarcely under- 
stand how depressing the sense of being cut off from library-minded 


colleagues can be. There was only a small staff in the municipal library . 


from which I came, but presided over by an ever-present chief, and sharing 
library work and experiences together, definitely led to a more lively 
interest in one’s work. The selection of books, points arising in the classi- 
fication and cataloguing, reference, reading-room, and extension work 
meant a mutual share of experience and interchange of ideas amongst us. . .. 
In the County, all is different. Only the largest branches boast of more 
than one or two assistants; the majority of branch librarians have only 
One assistant, usually a boy or girl fresh from school. One automatically 


gets used to keeping one’s thoughts to oneself, mainly through this lack 
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of someone to discuss them with.” (E. Wild, Kearsley Branch, Lancs, 
in the June Staff Bulletin.) 

“The work in the two types of branch library (county and municipal) 
is similar and staffs should be able to compete for similar posts. It is 
probably true to say that a library assistant trained in a county branch 
would bring to municipal work the questioning mind of one trained among 
experiments, while the municipal assistant, having been trained in a less 
experimental atmosphere, might bring a certain amount of “ ballast” to 
county work, which is sometimes prone to sketchiness of method, owing 
to its experimental character. With regard to oral tuition . . . so far we 
have always assumed that the student must go to the lecturer. Would it 
be practicable in some cases for the lecturer to go to the students? If six 
students could form a class and meet at one library (some travelling there 
for the purpose and being allowed expenses by their authorities) would it 
be possible to provide a lecturer? I definitely do not suggest that the 
lecturer should be a librarian already fully occupied with his or her own 
job, but a full-time teacher, teaching a series of groups. All this, no 
doubt, will be deemed impracticable, extravagant, and silly. But sooner 
or later something will have to be done to make oral tuition available for 
the majority instead of, as at present, a minority.” (S.C. Cooker, Bognor 


| Regis Branch, West Sussex.) 


“Tsolation is a handicap in the case of many county branch assistants, 


| as they often have few chances of attending meetings or visiting other 
| systems. On the other hand, I believe a junior in a county branch gains 


a wider experience and has a more responsible job than his fellow in a muni- 
cipal system. Juniors at a small branch have an insight into the whole 
routine of a library (in so far as exercised at a branch). Headquarters 
assistants are not so fortunate. Branch juniors ought to be able to rise to 
senior posts in county branches or transfer to the municipal service, and 
should have reasonable prospects. Headquarters assistants, on the other 
hand, lack experience in an essential feature of library service: contact 
with the public. This tends to develope a biased outlook, and they have 
not the same idea of public service as the assistants in a busy lending library. 
They are in constant danger of developing the bureaucratic mind prevalent 
in local government offices, which lays too much emphasis on routine and 
which lacks imagination and adaptability. The headquarters staff criticizes 
the branch staffs because the demands of the latter upset its ordered routine, 
while the branch staffs often fail to realize the necessary complications of 
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a modern county headquarters organization. Lack of lending library and 
similar experience handicaps the headquarters assistant in examinations and 
in applications for jobs. One remedy is more exchange between head- 
quarters and branch staffs... . It is possible, however, to exaggerate 
the incapacity of county library headquarters assistants to fill posts of other 
types. At most headquarters a certain number of issues are made to the 
public on the spot and postal enquiries demand much time and care.” 
(F. S. Green, Kent Headquarters.) 

My own remarks this month must be confined to summarizing remedies 
for isolation suggested by these letters and one’s own experience : 

Staff Associations.—Here is a definite activity which could be embarked 
upon profitably in most counties. People interested should write for 
information and advice to the secretaries of the Lancashire and Durham 
associations, who, I am sure, though I have not asked them, will be pleased 
to give any help. They are: Lancashire, Mr. W. R. Hill, County Branch 
Library, Prestwich, near Manchester; Durham, Mr. H. H. Douglass, 
Branch Library, Birtley, Co. Durham. 

Exchanges.—Exchange for as long a period as you can arrange, as often 
as your chief will stand, with an assistant employed in a different type of 
library from your own. If the worst comes to the worst, swop homes; 
if it can be avoided, don’t. Do not forget that a new job is worth half a 
dozen exchanges. 

Library Association—Juniors can rarely attend L.A. meetings or 
conferences, but they should be able to attend a Summer School some time 
during their first five years. The expense is well worth while and there 
should be no difficulty in obtaining leave. 

Visits to Headquarters.—At least four times a year branch librarians 
should visit headquarters to select books. But let it not end there. The 
stimulus of selecting books, which is not negligible, is multiplied if there 
is added to it social intercourse at legitimate hours with the headquarters 
staff. Besides, think of the benefit our society confers upon headquarters 
colleagues by neutralizing their tendency to develope bureaucratic, un- 
imaginative, and unadaptable minds. 

Correspondence.—I have myself so much enjoyed getting the letters 
from which brief extracts are given above that I have been toying with the 
idea of a correspondence club, either for individuals or, if enough of them 
are formed, for staff associations. If anybody thinks there is anything in 
this idea please write to say so. 
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id Low salaries and poor prospects will be a recurring mozif in these pages. 
id [Of the various other points raised by correspondents I select as the main 
1- B subject for next month’s article local committees. If you have any com- 
te [ments to make upon these bodies, defensive or offensive, let me have them 
st §f without delay, as the article will be written within a week of the publication 
¢ of this. A later article will deal with extension work and publicity, 
specimens gratefully received. 
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Students’ Problems: XI 


d 

4 D. H. HALLIDAY 
np ERY shortly students will be entering for the December examina- 
d tions. We all know that not a few of the inevitable failures will 
h be those who have not taken the whole course of study but have 


, [ decided to “ have a shot ” at theexam. Iam indebted to Mr. S. A. Horrocks 
» (Paddington) for the following comments on this practice. 
| “That an examination taken before one is prepared for it is good for 
ff |) experience’ sake, is a fallacy which is unfortunately of widespread acceptance. 
Nothing, I feel, can be further from the truth. We read time and time again 
) the examiners’ notes to the effect that a good proportion of students who 
| sit the examination are not properly prepared ; but no moral seems to have 
I | been drawn. There are many reasons why an examination should not be 
e |) taken prematurely : 

(a) If the student fails, which is usually the case, there have been a 
| few months wasted study, and the superficial knowledge gained is of little 
} value and probably mostly forgotten when study begins again for the next 
sitting. 
| (6) The moral effect of a failure is discouraging to the student and 
» damaging to his prestige. 

(c) Probably the most important. Pass or fail, the student can only 
| have gained an inadequate basic knowledge, and a structure weak at the 
| base will soon collapse. If more examinations are to follow the one taken 
‘ | prematurely, the chances of the student passing the more advanced one are 
‘ considerably lessened by the lack of this basic knowledge. 
' “Tt should be brought to the attention of all seniors in the service who 
) may be called upon to act as ‘ mentors’ to newcomers that they are doing 
students a gross disservice when they advise an early sitting. The students 
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are only too willing to curtail the period of study and do not realize the 
demoralizing effect the skimpy nature of their study will have on their 
future career. The older members of the profession should realize this 
and advise accordingly. After all, what’s the hurry? The majority of 
assistants spend twenty or thirty years sitting on their heels after passing 
the examinations, so why force things ? 

“If the student wants the experience of an examination, let him sit 
down for six hours, without textbooks and without knowledge, facing last 
year’s examination papers, and he will soon discover what a boring recreation 
it can be.” 

I am reminded of a delegate speaking at the Southsea Conference, 
exhorting the library assistant to a greater measure of enthusiasm and 
achievement. In support of the criticisms, the low percentage of passes 
in the L.A. examinations was particularly instanced as an indication of our 
lack of effort. Now we are not above criticism, but we have every excuse 
for feeling rather restive under the type of criticism which accuses us of a 
general “ flabbiness.” We do feel that we have gone a fair way on the 
“ encouragements ” which are offered to us in the shape of salaries and 
conditions. But there it is. Our critics, however ill-informed, can 
always score a point by seizing upon our examination figures and twisting 
them into a derogation of the whole profession. The real blame rests 
upon candidates who, against advice, foolishly enter for examinations for 
which they are in no way prepared. This adds yet another reason to thos 
of Mr. Horrocks ; such people are letting down the whole profession. 

Mr. Horrocks does well to emphasize the doubtful gains of a person 
who has passed an examination under those circumstances. Almost any 





good advice one may give on examinations is liable to be countered by | 


instances of people who “ did just the opposite” yet emerged in triumph. 
So it is here. It would seem that there are examples galore of candidates 
who have passed the examination after studying for only four or five 


months ; and, often enough, these are people who are far from expert in| 


their routine duties as library assistants. 

Really, such instances are by no means common. Obviously when 
such a case occurs it makes a greater impression on those who know tle 
circumstances, and thus it is likely to crop up year after year whenever the 
topic of examinations is under discussion. But the fact that these things 
do happen, however seldom, is disquieting. What is the reason? Simply 
that examinations are an imperfect system of testing. Luck can and doe 
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enter into it, but the main factor is that some people have a flair for examina- 
tions. They take them in their stride after little apparent preliminary 
effort. Sometimes, alas, this is their only accomplishment. Be it noted, 
however, this is a general complaint applying to all examinations, not 
particularly to the L.A. examinations. Indeed it is less true of our examina- 
tions, even as they stand, than those of a purely scholastic nature. 

These occasional lapses of the examination system may prove very 
disheartening to students who have not yet learnt the value of perseverance. 
Here the encouragement of a senior colleague is of great assistance, and it 
is a satisfactory feature of our work that it is often forthcoming. But 


there are exceptions. 


There is the occasional senior who makes great play of a cynical attitude 


| towards examinations, tuition, and everything which can be called “ pro- 
) fessional.” Any striking example of inconsistency in the examinations is 


peer ete. 
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seized upon and retailed on every possible occasion as a disparagement of 
the Library Association and professional aims. It is a cheap method of 
gaining the applause of junior assistants. Enormous harm can be done. 
It inculcates and nurtures a resentment on the part of the student against 
a body which represents him and needs his support, and it dissipates in 
ineffectual railing the energy which should be devoted to further effort. 
Perseverance, self-discipline, plodding ; these are the qualities which most 
of us have to cultivate in order to pass examinations. And in the end, 
perhaps, this method brings most benefit. The sincerest form of sympathy 
is encouragement, and junior assistants would do well to distrust sym- 
pathizers who do nothing but apportion the blame elsewhere. 


“A ser" 


Valuations 
R. L. W. COLLISON 


EN years ago Messrs. Peter Davies published a large book entitled 
Printing to-day, by Oliver Simon and Julius Rodenberg, at the 
cost of one guinea. To-day Simon and Rodenberg, which has not 
lost in dignity or reputation, is on the remainder market for five shillings. 
I can think of no better practical introduction to fine printing and layout 
within the means of every assistant. No doubt most public libraries have 
a copy, but it is a book to possess: it looks impressive and attractive, 
and it can teach you more about the characteristics, defects, and advantages 
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of types than any other book of the same price. The illustrations of the 
use of colour are especially interesting, and in the latter half of the book are 
many good examples of foreign types. 

By far the most attractive list received this month comes from 
Lowestoft, whose May-June Booklist is printed on excellent white paper 
with a good symbolic design on the cover which delights the eye immedi- 
ately. The type is Gill Sans—well inked—and the annotations are ali 
that can be desired, while the book selection is first-rate. On the other 
side of England Herefordshire has produced a series of outstandingly fine 
lists on Earth and Sky, the Farm and Garden, Stage and Screen, Arts and 
Crafts, and Sports and Games, the latter being illustrated with blocks from 
Fougasse’s You have been warned. Each list is comprehensive, and while 
the production of every one of them does not attain the same high level 
of Sports and Games, it does at least rank amongst the finest produced by 
the counties to-day. 

Both of the above libraries may be said to serve comparatively small 
populations, and in general it may be claimed that the small libraries walk 
away with the prize for originality and good printing every time. At 
Penge, where reorganization has been taking place within the last two 
years, time is found to produce a quarterly duplicated booklist and separate 
lists on various subjects. It is obvious in all of them that there is great 
enthusiasm at Penge, and the annual report, which is tastefully printed, 
bears out this point. Incidentally, Penge has formed a Motorist’s Reference 


Library comprising “ scores of instruction handbooks issued by the motor 


manufacturers for their various models.” 





London libraries have been busy recently producing all kinds of annual | 


reports and bulletins : starting from the extreme east we arrive at Dagenham, 
where Mr. Phillips (of Classification fame) has published the second issue 
of his Reading Circle News. I know of no other branch librarian who has 
the energy to duplicate a ten-page bulletin for his borrowers, but I have 
no doubt that Mr. Phillips is fully satisfied with the results of this news- 
sheet, which achieves a more intimate tone than the ordinary booklist can 
legitimately attempt. Next door in the County Borough of East Ham 
issues increase although the population is falling rapidly. East Ham's 
annual report has no very great attraction in its production, but a duplicated 
list which accompanies it gains instant attention by its clever title : Vocation 
or Occupation ? 

Turning to North London we find Js/ington following close on South 
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wark’s heels with a commercial and reference list: the printing is again 
undistinguished and the contents, comprehensive as they are, cramped for 
room and unappetizingly set out. However, Islington’s bulletin, while 
sharing the same blame, contains the right books, and that is the most 
important point. Farther north Tortenham has been busy with a number 
of very good monthly bulletins in the usual folder style and a less-inviting 
Guide to the Library Service whose wording, however, is as welcoming 
as its official style will allow. Finally, there is a list on Maternity and Child 
Welfare which is well annotated but does not contain Zabriskie’s Mother 
and Baby Care in Pictures. 

To the west is Hendon, which suites a dignified annual report with 
acream cover, scarlet lettering in what may be Blake’s Open Capitals, and 


| atapered rule in black as a contrast. The contents are as full of meat as 


ever and it is interesting to compare the reports from the two branches— 


[Golders Green serving a cosmopolitan population with a large percentage of 
| Jews, and Mill Hill whose population is largely well-to-do and not-so-well- 
| to-do people of the City type. The illustrations are devoted entirely to local 
| history: surely some might have reproduced the Mill Hill branch instead, 
| since this was opened during the period covered by the report. 


The rich and central Metropolitan Borough of St. Marylebone produces 


a bulky list of additions on pale lemon paper: I cannot make up my mind 


whether it is slightly too large a list or not, but it is well and invitingly 


e |) printed. Of especial interest is the long list of music additions (St. Maryle- 











© bone’s music collection is not easily equalled) and the handful of books in 
5 Scandinavian languages. Next door, Paddington sends a very individual 
» variety of the cinema-folder type which is distinguished, however, by its 
) classification of Virginia Woolf’s Three guineas as a novel ! 


Again next door to St. Marylebone, Fulham produces (1) some folders 


) printed in Granby with a rather spidery-looking layout on the cover; 
) (2) Treasureland, the children’s bulletin ; (3) One Thousand Novels, whose 
-[) gaudy cover conceals a good but cramped list, and lastly its annual report, 


which tells of a large decline in the population during the last few years. 
Kingston-on-Thames’ report retains the dull cover of preceding issues, 
but does not mention any further developments regarding the branch which 
was suggested last year. Like a number of other reports it prints at the 
back a brief list of the principal events in the history of the library, a fashion 
which seems likely to oust the Modes of Bequest item which was so popular 
these last two or three years. The more recent library of Surbiton, on 
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Kingston’s borders, sends an annual report of good work concealed within 
a yellow cover bearing a large coat-of-arms and lettering in Gothic 
(modified) and sans serif. 

I have come to the conclusion that many of the annual reports and 
bulletins which are printed at the moment deserve more attention to their 
production with no consequent loss of time or money in the long run, 
while a great many duplicated items are so well thought out and have such 
excellent annotations that they deserve the greater audience which good 
printing could obtain for them. A train ride of some hour’s duration 
Jands us in Blyth, where a small staff produces a fine bulletin whose graceful 
capitals on the cover (drawn by hand) would even lose charm by being 
printed. . The comments on the books are, of course, superb. At Rugby, 
the same need for economy has brought the duplicator out of the store 
room, and the bulletin (which deserves to be more conveniently stapled) 
is of brilliant quality. Here, too, the staff have produced a Junior Catalogue 
of monumental proportions (having regard to the arduousness of duplica- 
ting) for the use of school teachers. 

Chorley sends two classlists with printed covers whose colours are 
attractive, but whose layout could be greatly improved. Mansfield does 
the same kind of thing for its bulletin, but its cover of orange has a convincing 
and powerful design in green. 

Liverpool, of course, brings out a magnificent report whose cover (in 
somewhat the same idiom as the Non-fiction Catalogue) of pale green with 
lettering in eau-de-nil is well worth copying. The illustrations follow 
modern custom in creeping out to the edge of the page, and are of the 
Henry A. Cole Branch. Issues are over seven millions, and Liverpool 
seems to have discovered a good book cleaner, since they dust the stock 
twice a year with a “ Sturtevant” vacuum cleaner. From Sheffield come 
two lists in connexion with the anniversaries of Edward Carpenter and 
the English Bible. I am not competent to judge the contents of either, 
but you may be sure that their production is of high standard. Leeds is 
exceptionally austere in black and white covers: the only illustration is 
of a model of the proposed new Central Library—a fine building reminiscent 
of American libraries at their best. The issues from the branches read 
like those of big central libraries, while the Central Lending Department 
alone reserves over 7,000 books a year. I quote the following sentences 
without further comment: “‘ The Reference Library is still the hunting 


ground for persons with unsolved queries, and these, made by telephone 
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or in person, have this year numbered 186, which is 82 less than last year. 
Only in seven cases information could not be supplied. . . .” 

Burnley has an attractive annual report which does not say a tremendous 
amount, but Coventry sends a well-duplicated and bulky report which bears 
witness to a city accomplishing important work on inadequate finances. 
Mottled covers are very popular at the moment: many of the annual 
reports and bulletins mentioned above make use of them, and although 
they are not my own idea of beauty they are very successful in many cases. 
Hyde, which has such a cover, states: ‘‘ An endeavour has been made to 
secure that in the lighter type of book added a reasonable standard of 
probability shall be secured.” 

The counties claim to have made great strides: Lancashire, whose 
annual report is printed in a small but clear type, astounds the reader with 
its statistics of a staff consisting of 74 full-time and 53 part-time members. 
Issues are now nearly 34 millions and there are 35 branch libraries. Shrop- 
shire and Leicestershire have had less eventful years, but issues are again on 
a level with the larger urban libraries. Derbyshire’s booklist is a little 
frigid in style, but the stock it represents is of excellent quality and the anno- 


| tations achieve their purpose. 


Three bookmarkers come from Toronto: each is printed on stiff paper, 
with a silhouette at the head and a reading list for adolescents below. 
From the same library appears the Canadian Catalogue, which has that 
curiously unattractive look which most American type-faces possess for 


the Englishman. 


“hie 


Our Library 


Savers, W. C. Berwick. An Introduction to library classification. 1938. 
sth ed. revised. Pp. xxiv, 351. Grafton & Co. 10s. 6d. 


R. SAYERS’S Introduction to library classification is not only the 
most readable book on the subject; it is also the most indis- 
pensable to students, covering the whole ground, theoretical and 


| practical, in a way that no other work (not even his own Manual) does. 
This new edition is therefore sure of a warm welcome, and students can 


congratulate themselves on Mr. Sayers’s readiness to keep the book up to 
date (this is the third revision in nine years). Its readability is astonishing 
when it is remembered that the book had its origin in a series of corre- 
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spondence lessons undertaken by the author twenty-eight years ago. Wha (gmeaning 
is the secret of the book’s attraction in this respect? First, we think, rated fo 
Mr. Sayers’s obvious enthusiasm for his subject ; the reader is left in |iyj.,§pditions 
doubt that when he quotes Professor Richardson’s rather exaggerated imo the st 
description of classification as “ the highest art of the librarian,” he really as real 
believes it to be true. Second, the excellence and lucidity of his style praphic: 
which carries one through the intricacies of the subject with the smoothness hemsel 
of a modern express engine. This is perhaps not altogether to the student's s not | 
advantage, as it is likely to lead to the blind acceptance of his theories {hvorks | 
without any attempt to relate them to practical considerations. Paintin 
Mr. Sayers’s revisions are thorough, and because of the revival of interes Jeompo: 
in the theory of this subject during the past few years, as shown by the provide 
publication of several important books, it is essential that students should (“L.A 
work from this latest edition, a feature of which is a completely rewritten the Au 
chapter on the Universal Decimal Classification by Dr. S. C. Bradford, where 
The author is not unaware of the controversies that have ranged round §}3937) 
his theories in recent years, and we can therefore admire all the more the PJntrod: 
confidence with which he nails his colours to the mast. ‘“‘ My classification Fess 0 
theory,” he tells us, “is quite simple. The order which philosophers, partici 
scientists, or valid systematic thinkers have discovered in things is the Pseems 
basis of book classification . . .” Students will do well to remember} by sec 
that the theoretical part of this book is largely an exposition of this theory; } sion is 
for many years it held the field, and questions in the Library Association fimpor 
examinations were largely based on it, but in recent years increasing attention | becau 
has been paid to other and opposite views. Mr. Sayers has stated in the classi 
Manual his belief in a natural order of things. That there is a patternin}) Ir 
the creations of Nature is almost universally accepted, but the idea, implied [and i 
by this belief, that there is also a pattern in the creations of man is at least )/statet 
highly problematical. For this reason, the bibliographical classifications )exam 
of the natural sciences fit in well enough with Mr. Sayers’s thesis, but those 
of other classes are in the main purely arbitrary, and do not. A comparison 
of the Manual and the various editions of the Introduction reveals that 
Mr. Sayers is himself changing his point of view gradually. The fanciful TI 
theories of “ evolutionary order” which have in the past proved such a 
fatal attraction are in this new edition of the Jntroduction considerably 
watered down. Again, on page 13, in a footnote, he roundly rebuffs a 
so-called critic who merely quoted the accepted logical rule governing | on | 
division in place of an abbreviated Canon, on the ground that the Canon’s 
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hafgmeaning is made clear in the context. Yet this “ simple” fact was clearly 
ak, ated for the first time in the fourth edition of this work, so that all previous 
ditions and the current edition of the Manual must be considered confusing 
o the student for whom they were written. It is doubtful if either writer 
jas realized that cross-division can occasionally be justified in a biblio- 
praphical classification, because the subjects on which books are written 
emselves cross-divide. Thus Dewey’s division of Class 750 Painting 
ses not “ consistent,” 751 being Materials and Methods, which includes 
ies Pvorks on oil and water-colour painting, and 758 Landscape and Marine 
Painting, an obvious example of cross-division, yet justifiable because 
st Heomposite books are published on both these aspects, and places must be 
he provided for them. Incidentally, we must agree with a previous reviewer 
Id“ L. A. B.” in the Library Association record) that the recent publication of 
enfhe A.A.L. is worthy of better mention, especially in the readings. Else- 
d. where (in his article on “* Classification” in The Year’s work in librarianship, 
id f1937) Mr. Sayers dismisses it rather patronizingly as a summary of his 
introduction “‘ with divergencies and differences.” Whilst the indebted- 
m fess of all writers on this subject to Mr. Sayers is obvious (and in this 
8, particular book, suitably acknowledged), such an ungenerous attitude 
¢ Pseems hardly justified when the two works are carefully weighed, section 
et Py section ; in particular, the material on the main schemes in the Jntroduc- 
'; [ion is meagre by comparison. In the same article Miss Grace Kelley’s 
n Fimportant new book is given similar perfunctory treatment, which is a pity, 
n fbecause we predict that it is destined to have a profound influence on 
¢ ficlassification practice in the years to come. 
nf} Inits present edition the Jntroduction is an extremely effective text-book, 
d Mand its value has been enhanced by the rewording of some of the dogmatic 
t Wistatements which have formed the basis of such a large percentage of the 
s examination questions, to the confusion of so many candidates. 
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'| The Divisions 
: SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISION 
l 


The Summer Meeting was held at the Towner Art Gallery, Eastbourne, 

on Friday, 15th July, 1938. 
After walking through Gildridge Park and the Manor Grounds, tea 
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was partaken of by kind invitation of Mr. Wilfred Hynes, Chief Librariay 
Eastbourne. 

Mr. L. Cottrill, Librarian-in-charge, Shoreham-by-Sea, took the Chai 
for the evening meeting, and members present certainly listened to one of 
the best papers ever read before the Division, its title being “ Application; 
Interview ; Appointment: advice to short-listers” and its reader Mf, 
Wilfred Hynes. 

The paper, addressed to both junior and senior members of staff, cop. 
tained advice on how to frame an application for an appointment, the 
technique of the interview, and other practical matters useful in connexion 
with securing an appointment. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Hynes was proposed by Miss Watson of 
Brighton, and seconded by Miss Purdue of Hove. 

The next meeting of the Division will be held at Chichester in October 


YORKSHIRE 


The poll in the recent by-election for a vacancy on the Divisiond 
Committee resulted as follows : 

Elected ; G. Chandler (Leeds), 59 votes. 

Not elected: F. N. Tagg (Dewsbury), 45 votes; H. A. Bilton (Hull), 
36 votes; F. E. Johnson (East Riding), 34 votes; N. C. Lord (Beverley), 
27 votes; N. T. Genn (York), 23 votes. 

307 voting papers were issued and 230 were returned, of which 6 were 
disqualified as spoilt. 


“mse” 


Correspondence 


Tue Epitor, 
Tue Liprary AssisTANT. 

Sirn,— 

A word about the new “ Recommended Books.” I will not 
quarrel over the zsthetics of its cover or over its book selection, though it 
would be easy to do that. Rather, I will try and assess the probable con- 
sequences of its appearance. 

It will be interesting to see if the noisy opponents of nationalization can 
see any farther than their own importance, for here surely is their Mephis- 
topheles in a subtler disguise. 
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‘arly The idea of thousands, perhaps millions, of readers imbibing their forty 
hooks a month is dreadful to contemplate ; as is also the prospect of book 
commendation reduced to stamping the name of a local library on a 
ational product, in much the same way as the public house stamps its name 
ition; Bn the bottles of a well-known brew. And all in order that the taste of the 
-MtBublic may be kept at a decent Lacedemonian level. 
The commercialization of publishing, coupled with the hot-cross-bun 
Cot Bfetish of librarians, may well lead to a general standardization of taste, and that 
hould be a matter of serious disquiet for us. We cannot rely on the public’s 
sion ibility to retain its present good judgment on the face of such a monopoly. 
I did promise to ignore the esthetics of the cover, but while writing this 
ol Better, I was interrupted by a humble member of the public—sitting in the 
amchair on the opposite side of my hearth—who took the words right out 
ber of my mouth by asking, “ Why are you getting so worked up about that 
seed catalogue ? ” 














Chair 


One of 


] 


I am, 
onal Yours, etc. 
J. W. Perry. 

Tue Nationat Liprary oF WALEs, 
ll) } Taz Hon. Epitor, ABERYSTWYTH. 
y) THe Lisrary AssIsTANT. 6th September, 1938. 

}  Srj— 
ere | In his review in Tue Liprary AssIsTanT, September, 1938, of History 


sof the legal deposit of books throughout the British Empire, by R. C. Barrington 
| Partridge, “ A. R. H.” omits the name of the National Library of Wales 
}from the list of libraries entitled to Copyright privileges under the Act of 
Dior. 

) May I point out that the position is clearly defined by Mr. Barrington 


peat in his book (pages 107—12) ? 

Yours faithfully, 

W. Li. Davies. 
[A. R. H. writes: The privilege enjoyed by the National Library of 
| Wales is subject to certain restrictions not imposed on the other libraries, 
sand for this reason the Library was omitted from those mentioned. 

For the sake of completeness, however, it ought to have been included. 
The restrictions were imposed by the National Library of Wales (Delivery 
of Books) Regulations, 1912 (S.R.O., 1912, No. 635), which were re- 
placed by Regulations made in 1924 (S.R.O., 1924, No. 400).] 
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Public Libraries and County Libraries Supplied 
Promptly with New Books and Remainders 
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